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ABSTRACT 

A survey examined the relationship laetween school 
climate and reading performance using data from the 1983-84 National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) Reading Assessment. The 
NAEP survey asked a number of questions a]30Ut possible school 
problems, such as discipline, teacher commitment, and standards for 
students. These items were analyzed individUcQly and also combined 
into a composite measure of school climate. The study revealed that 
4th, 8th, and 11th grade students in schools with a better school 
climate — as measured by the composite measure — tended to score higher 
on the NAEP Reading Assessment. School climate was more positive in 
elementary schools, private schools, and schools with lower 
proportions of students participating in the federal school lunch 
program. For individual school problems, reading performance was 
lower for students attending schools where a particular problem was 
rated more seriously, but association between the severity of a given 
problem and reading performance disappeared when the background 
characteristics of students were taken into account. For the 
composite measure of school climate, based on eight of the school 
problems, reading performance was higher in schools with a better 
climate even after controlling for student characteristics. However, 
the data only show that reading performance and school climate were 
associated; they cannot demonstrate whether better climate caused 
higher reading scores. (SR) 
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Contact* The relaiionship between school climate and reading performance was examined using 

Mary Frase datafromthe 1983-84 National Assessment of Education Progress (NAEP) Reading Assess- 

(202) 357-6807 menu The NAEP survey asked a number of questions about possible school problems, such 

as discipline, teacher commitment, and standards for students, these items were analyzed 
individually and also combined into a composite measure of school climate. The study 
revealed that 4th. 8th. and 11th grade students in schools with a better school climate— as 
measured by the composite measure— tended to score higher on the NAEP Reading Assess- 
ment. 
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School Climate 

School climate was more positive in: 

• Elementary schools, 

• Private schools, and 

• Schools with lower proportions of students participating in the Federal school lunch 
program. 

Reading Performance 

For individual school problems, 

• Reading perfonnance was lower for students attending schools where a particular 
problem was rated more seriously, but 

• Association between the severity of a given problem and reading performance 
disappeared when the background characteristics of suidents were taken into account 

For the composite measure of school climate, based on eight of the school problems, 

• Reading perfonnance was hi^ier in schools with a better climate even after controlling 
for student characteristics* 

• However, the data only show that reading performance and school climate were 
associated; they cannot demonstrate whether better climate caused higher reading scores. 
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Introduction 



Effective schools literature indicates that a positive school 
climate encourages student achievements ^ School-level charac- 
teristics are believed to shape the environment in which the 
classroom functions. The best-known model of an effective school 
includes five essential characteristics: strong administrative 
leadership, high expectations for children's achievement, an 
orderly atmosphere conducive to learning, an emphasis on basic- 
skill acquisition, and frequent monitoring of pupil progress.^ 
In effective schools, principals, teachers, parents, and students 
work together to create a climate conducive to learning. 

The"' 1983-84 National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) Reading Assessment provides a database suitable for 
examining the relationships between some of the school 
characteristics in the effective schools modal and student 
achievement. NAEP .is a cross-sectional survey, and thus not 
ideal for studying the effects of school climate on achievement. 
However, if it is assumed that the 4th, 8th, and 11th graders in 
the survey attended the same school for a number of years, it is 
reasonable to compare the reading performance of students in 
schools with differing characteristics. Using NAEP data, it is 
possible to look at differences between schools on various school 
problems and the extent to which the presence of such problems 
are related to student reading performance. The 1983-84 NAEP 
Reading Assessment is the source for all estimates in this 
report. 

All comparisons cited in the text are statistically 
significant at the .05 level. Standard errors and sample sizes 
are in appendix tables A3 through A7* 



School Environxaent 



student Enrollment bv Principals' Ra1:inqs of School Problems 

The NAEP school sample is representative of schools with a 
4th r 8th, or 11th grade. Principals of these schools were asked 
to rate a series of potential problems in their school as ••not a 
problem, ••minor, •• ••moderate, •• or ••serious. •• The school problems 
in this analysis were student absenteeism, lack of parent 
interest, discipline, lack of teacher commitment/motivation, 
teacher absenteeism, teacher turnover, low standards for 
students, and vandalism.^ 

Principals perceived lack of parent interest and discipline 
ais greater problems than the other problems they were asked to 
rate (table 1) . Lack of parent interest was a ••moderate^^ problem 
in schools attended by approximately one-third of students at all 
three grade levels, and a ••serious'* problem in schools attended 
by one out of eight 11th gradiers. Discipline was a "moderate" 
problem in schools attended by 16 percent of 4th graders and 23 
percent of 8th gradt s and 11th graders. 

Student absenteeism was also considered a problem at the high 
school level; 40 percent of 11th grade students attended schools 
in which absenteeism was rated a "moderate" problem and 11 
percent attended., schools in which it was rated a ••serious" 
problem. 

Based on principals' ratings, the more serious problems were 
student-related, for example, discipline, parental interest, and 
absenteeism. However, several school-based problems were a 
concern, particularly at the high school level. Only 49 percent 
of 4th graders, 33 percent of 8th graders, and 17 percent of 11th 
graders attended schools in which lack of teacher commitment/ 
motivation was rated as "not a problem.*' About one out of five 
11th graders attended schools in which principals rated lack of 
teacher commitment/motivation, teacher absenteeism, and low 
standards for students as "moderate" problems. 

School Climate 

School climate, as discussed in the effective schools 
literature and elsewhere, refers to the overall environment 
within a school. Specific elements, such as the school problems 
rated by principals in NAEP, are components of school climate, 
and climate represents the aggregate influence of such individual 
components. A measure of school climate for each school was 
created from the NAEP data by averaging a principal's ratings of 
the eight potential school problems in her/his school. For this 
report, discussions of results related to "school climate" are 
based on this composite measure. 
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Table 1.— Percentage distriljation of stixJents, by principals' ratings of 
sdiobi problaDS, by grade and problem: 1984 



gxtent of problem in school 
Grade and Not a 

school problen prcblm Minor Moderate Serious 



4th grade 



student absenteeisa 


47.4 


40.1 


10.6 


2.0 


lack of parent interest 


29.0 


35.5 


29.7 


5.8 


Discipline 


31.2 


51.9 


15.8 


1.1 


ladc of teacher ccDinitiQent/D»tivation 


49.2 


42.0 


8.5 


0.3 


Teadier absenteeisa 


49.9 


34.4 


5.5 


0.2 


Teadier turnover 


74.2 


21.8 


3.6 


0.4 


lew .standards for students 


61.0 


31.3 


6.4 


1.3 


Vandalism 


57.4 


38.3 


4.3 


0.0 



8th grade 



student absenteeism 


33.1 


47.7 


17.4 


1.8 


Lack of parent interest 
Discipline 


23.6 


36.7 


30.9 


8.8 


18.3 


58.2 


22.9 


0.5 


Lack of teacher canmitznent/nctivation 


33.3 


54.7 


11.0 


1.0 


Teacher absenteeism 


46.2 


46.7 


6.3 


0.9 


Teacher turnover 


66.0 


27.1 


5.1 


1.8 


lew standards for students 


44.8 


44.7 


9.8 


0.6 


Vandalism 


45.1 


47.6 


7.2 


0.2 


Lth grade 










Student absenteeism 


16.1 


33.7 


39.6 


10.5 


Lack of parent interest 


18.9 


32.6 


35.9 


12.6 


Discipline 


14.7 


61.2 


22.5 


1.5 


Lack of teacher caimtjnent/mDtivaticn 


17.2 


57.8 


21.8 


3.1 


Teacher absenteeism 


29.4 


50.6 


18.2 


1.8 


Teacher turnover 


58.8 


32.1 


8.3 


0.9 


standards for students 


41.4 


39.3 


18.1 


1.2 


Vandalism 


27.9 


58.7 


12.7 


0.7 



NOTE: May not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1983-84 Reading 

Assessment, unpublished calculaticais, 1987. 



The composite measure of school climate, as was the case for 
many of the individual school problems, shoved considerable 
difff^rences across the three grade levels (table 2). School 
climate vats most positive in schools vith a 4th grade and least 
positive in schools With an 11th grade* Principals in schools 
vith an llth grade vefe less likely to rate the eight potential 
items as ••not a problem" in their school than those in schools 
vith a 4th grade, and more likely to have an average rating of 
"minor" or "moderate* " (No school at any grade level had an 
average rating of "serious" across the eight problems.) Over 
half the schools vith a 4th or 8th grade had an average rating of 
"not a problem*" Only 12 percent of schools vith an llth grade 
had an average rating of "not a problem," but one out of seven 
had an average rating of "moderate*" 



Table 2. — Percentage distribution of schools by average rating of 
school problems, by grade and control of school: 1984 



Average rating of school problems 



Grade' and 

control of school 


Not a 
problem 


Minor 


Moderate 


4th arade 


56.4 


42.3 


1.3 


Public 


53.9 


44.4 


1.7 


Private 


66.1 


34.0 


0.0 


8th crrade 


53.3 


44.4 


2.3 


Public 


46.9 


49.9 


3.2 


Private 


67.6 


32.1 


0.3 


llth arade 


11.9 


73.9 


14.2 


Public 


9.1 


73.4 


17.5 


Private 


22.6 


76.0 


1.4 



NOTE: Hay not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1983-84 
Reading Assessment, unpiiblished calculations, 1987 « 



Besides grade, type of control is a school characteristic 
possibly related to climate « There is evidence of a more 
favore^ble school climate and higher achievement in private than in 
public schools. If school climate is related to reading 
performance, then climate may be a partial explanation for higher 
private school reading scores « 



Principals* average ratings of school problems showed fever 
problems in private schools than in public schools , particularly 
at the high school level (table 2). At all three grade levels, 
principals* average rating of the elements in the school climate 
measure was more often '^not a problem" in private than in public 
schools* In schools with an 11th grade, 18 percent of public 
schools an(? 1 percent of private schools had average ratings of 
"moderate**^ In private schools as veil as in public schools, 
climate vas rated least positively in schools vith an 11th grade. 

A variety of factors may contribute to the differences in 
climate betveen private and public schools* For example, student 
background may be more conducive to the development of a positive 
school climate in private schools* At the school level, NAEP did 
not collect much data about characteristics of the students in 
each school* The data do shov private schools at all three grade 
levels had proportionately fever students participating in the 
Federal school lunch program than public schools and school 
climate vas better in schools vith fever students in the lunch 
program (table 3)*^ 

^ The small number of private schools in the NAEP school sample 
limi^^s the ability to make comparisons of public and private 
schools controlling , for other factors* Hovever, in three of the 
four possible comparisons, school climate vas more positive in 
private than in public schools after controlling for the 
percentage of students in the Federal school lunch program* For 
example, in schools vith an 11th grade and less than 10 percent of 
students in the lunch program, 13 percent of public schools had an 
average rating of "moderate" compared vith 2 percent of private 
schools vith those characteristics* The one exception to the 
pattern vas for schools vith a 4th grade; school climate vas 
similar in public and private schools vith less than 10 percent of 
the students enrolled in the Federal lunch program* 

The 1983-84 data from the NAEP reading assessment shoved 
considerable variation among schools in school climate* Three 
school characteristics — level, control, and percentage of students 
in the Federal student lunch program*-^vere associated vith the 
composite measure of school climate* Principals* perceived fever 
problems at lover grade levels, in private schools, and vith lover 
proportions of students participating in the Federal student lunch 
program* The differences by grade level vere substantial and 
appeared for nearly all of the individual school problems as veil 
as the composite climate measure* 



Table 3.— Percentage distribution of schools by average rating of sdiool 
problesas, by grade, control of school, and proportion of students in Federal 
school, lunch program: 1984 



Average rating of school prcbleans 
Grade, control of school, and Not a 

proportion of students in school lunch problem Minor Moderate 



4th orade 


56.4 


42.3 


1.3 


Uhder 10 percent school lunch 


72.2 


27.9 


0.0 


fUDllC 


7o.2 


O*^ ft 
.O 




^ivate 




JU.O 




10 to 49 percent school lunch 


50.2 


49.3 


0.5 




5U.X 


AO 




Private 








50 percent or more school lunch 


51.9 


44.9 


3.3 


RIDllC 


4o.o 


AT A 




Hrivats 


DO. 7 




u. u 


8th qrade 


53.3 


44.4 


2.3 


Under 10 percent school lunch 


68.8 


31.2 


0.0 


RiDlXC 








Private 




^X. X 


n Q 


10 to 49 percent school lunch 


51.2 


48.3 


0.5 


rUDllC 




Aft ^ 


0 5 


xTivaue 








50 percent or more school lunch 


45.7 


46.9 


7.4 


ft^Vl Arm 

RiuDllC 




AK 1 


ft ft 


Private 




D4 .O 


1 A 

X.l 


11th orade 


11.9 


73.9 


14.2 


Under 10 percent school lunch 


19.1 


73.7 


7.2 


Public 


19.2 


67.7 


13.2 


Private 


19.1 


79.1 


1.8 


10 to 49 percent school lunch 


8.7 


77.1 


14.2 


Public 


8.8 


76.8 


14.4 


Private 








50 percent or more school lunch 


5.1 


68.4 


26.6 


Public 


4.3 


67.7 


27.9 


I^ivate 









— Insufficient saitple size for estimates. 

NCflE: May not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 

SCXJRCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1983-84 Beading 

Assessment, unpublished calculations, 1987. 



Reading Perfornance and School Climate 

The study of the relationship between reading perfornance and 
school climate was conducted in two stages. The first stage 
involved investigating the relationship between the individual 
school problems variables and reading performance. Are all, some, 
of none of principal ratings of these problems related to reading 
scores? If there is such an association, does it hold for only 
certain types of problems or circumstances? The second stage 
involved investigating the relationship between the composite 
school climate measure and reading scores. 

School Problems 

Reading performance^ was lower for students attending 
schools where a given problem was rated more seriously than for 
students in schools where the problem was not present (table 4). 
For each of the eight problems, students in schools where the 
problem was rated "moderate" had significantly lower reading 
scores than students attending schools where the factor was "not a 
problem." The differences were generally 10 to 15 points at all 
three grade levels. Eleventh-grade students in schools where 
student absenteeism or lack of parent interest or both were rated 
"serious" scored 20 and 25 points lower on the reading proficiency 
scale than students in schools where these items were "not a 
problem." However, ai^er taking student background 
characteristics into account, there was not a significant 
difference in reading scores for any individual school problem. 

School Climate 

While there were not significant differences in reading 
performance for individual school problems after controlling for 
student background characteristics, the presence of several 
problems in a school could be related to student, achievement. 
Schools with a poor learning environment are likely to have a 
variety of problems. What may be important is not whether a 
school has a particular problem but the overall environment, that 
is, whether there are many problems or few. Thus the school 
climate measure, for which the principals' ratings were averaged 
across the eight problems, may show a relationship with reading 
performance after controlling for student background 
characteristics even though the individual problems did not. 

After controlling for student characteristics, students 
attending schools with a positive school climate had significantly 
higher reading performance than those in schools where the climate 
was less conducive to learning (figure 1). The differences in 
student reading proficiency scores among levels of average rating 
on school problems were similar for 4th, 8th, and 11th graders. 
After accounting for race/ethnicity, language spoken in the home, 
parental education, and number of reading aids in the home, 4th 
grade students enrolled in schools with an average rating of "not 
a problem" scored 20 points higher than students in schools where 
the average rating of the school problems was "moderate . " 
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Table 4.— Average reading proficiency scale scores by principals' ratings of 
sciiool profclens, by grade and prcjblem: 1984 



Grade <ind 
school problem 



Extent of problem in school 
Nbt a 

problem Minor Ifaderate Serious 



4th grade 



Student al^senteeism 


222.7 


215.1 


205.5 


202.8 


lack, of parenrt inter^est 


228.9 


218.7 


208.9 


196.0 


Discipline 


225.8 


216.2 


206.3 


196.6 


lac!': of teaciter ccninitiQent/ 


219.9 


216.5 


208.5 


196.3 


mcitivaticn 












221.4 


212.0 


210.6 


200.3 


Tea(±er turnover 


219.5 


211.7 


207.6 


225.0 


Lew standartis for studezrts 


221.1 


213.3 


205.7 


211.1 


Vaniadism 


220.4 


214.5 


205.7 




8th cirade 










SUdent absenteeism 


267.0 


260.0 


253.6 


243.7 


lac^ of parent .interest 


270.3 


263.5 


254.2 


248.0 


Di<3ciplit>ei 


269.0 


261.4 


254.2 


247.4 


la'dc of t£5adier ccxntnitznent/ 


264.2 


259.8 


256.7 


252.8 


motivation 










Teacher abGenteei.sm 


263.7 


260.1 


248.1 


247.5 


TViarfier turnover 


262.0 


259.6 


259.1 


249.1 


liM Standards -for students 


265.7 


258.5 


251.0 


252.0 


Vandalism 


263.2 


260.2 


251.0 


237.0 


ll^di grade 










Student absenteeism 


296.7 


293.2 


287.5 


275.4 


Lack of pEU?ent interest 


301.7 


293.4 


284.8 


275.1 


Discipline 


298.6 


291.0 


280.9 


271.8 


lack of teacher ocrmitment/ 


297.5 


289.8 


285.4 


275.8 


motivation 










Teacher absenteeifan 


293.5 


289.3 


286.1 


276,7 


Teacher turnover 


290.9 


290.3 


281.8 


266.6 


Lew standards for students 


295.1 


288.2 


282.3 


268.4 


Vandalisn 


292.3 


289.8 


285.2 


267.4 



~ No school with a 4th grade was rated by its principal as having a 
"serious" vandalism prcblen. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educationed Progress, 1983-84 Reading 
Assessment, unpublished calculations, 1987. 
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Figure Average adjusted reading proficiency, by average 

rating on school problems and grade: 1984 



Average reading scale score 
500 

400 -1 
I 

200 -j 
200 



Principals' average rating 
of school problems 

□ Not a problenn 

□ Minor problem 
Moderate problem 



100 




0 



4th grade 



8th grade 



11th grade 



Grade 



NOTS: The 8 potential school problems were student 
absenteeism, lack of parent interest, discipline, lack of 
teacher coimaitment/motivation, teacher absenteeism, teacher 
turnover, low standards for students, and vandalism. There 
were no schools with an average rating of "serious Reading 
proficiency scale scores were adjusted for race/ethnicity, 
language spoken in the home, parental education, and number 
of reading aids in the home^ (See technical notes for 
methodology for computing adjusted scores.) 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1983-84 
Reading Assessment, unpublished tabulations, 1987. 
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Susunary 



School climate varied by school characteristics » It was more 
positive in elementary schools, in private schools, and in schools 
with lover proportions of students participating in the Federal 
school lunch program* 

The major finding of this analysis is that, takitig student 
background characteristics into account, reading per::ormance vas 
associated with the composite school climate measure but not 
individual school problems. For those interested in improving 
reading performance, one implication of this finding is that no 
single element of school climate appears to be critical* Thus 
improving a particular dimension of school climate may not 
increase test scores, while improving several at the same time 
might* 

However, it is important to note that cross-sectional data 
such as the NAEF data analyzed here can only demonstrate that 
there is an assv^ciation between variables, but not the direction 
of that association* In this case, better performance may 
contribute to a better school climate, a more positive climate may 
contribute to better performance, or both* If the direction of 
the relationship is that good scores foster a better climate, then 
improving school climate may not lead to higher reading scores* 

There is a growing recognition of the inpo: ;ance of school 
climate in the learning process* Many recent publications have 
recoiamended creating a positive school climate^-^-improving 
components of climate— as a step toward improving achievement in 
elementary and secondary school ^ This analysis supports the 
view that a positive school climate is associated with higher 
student performance* 




Footnotes 



1. S.C. Piirkey and M.S. Smith, ••Effective schools: A review, •• 
EXemehtarv School Journal , vol. 83 (4) (March 1983) : 427-452; U.S. 
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schbbis sourcebook . (Washington, D.c. 2 U.S. Government Printing 
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CWashingtbn, b.cv U.Si Government Printing Office, 1986); R.R. 
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Elementary School Journal vol. 83 (4) (March 1983) :427-452. 

3 . There were 14 potential jprpblems included in the 
questionnaire; Inadequate materials t.u<A equipment and class size 
were included in preliminary analysis, but were dropped when no 
relationship to readingr scbres was found. In addition, physical 
assaults among students student abuse of teachers, robbery or 
theft, and studiht use of drugs or alcohol were dropped because 
for at least one grade there was little variation among schools 
in the principals • ratings of these problems. Mbst indicated 
that these were ••not a problem^ in their school. (See table A7.) 

4i J.S; Coleman, T. Hoffer and S. Kilgore, Hioh school 
achievement: Public, Catholic^ and private schools compared (New 
York, N.y.: Basic Books, 1982) ; J.S. Coleman and T. Hoffer, 
Public and jprivate high schools: The impact of communities (New 
York, N.Y;: Basic Books, 1987); V. Lee, 1983-84 National 
Assessment of Educational Progress reading proficiency: Catholic 
school results and national averages (Washington, D.C.: National 
Catholic Educational Association, 1985); A. Pallas, •'School 
climate in American high schools, •• Teachers College Record vol. 
89 (4): forthcoming; D. Ravitch and C. Finn, What do our 
1 7-year-olds know? (New York, N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1987); and U.S. 
Department of Education, The condition of education, 1988 
edition ^ vol. 1 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1988). 

5. Frbm each student tested, data was collected about the 
education of both parents. Parental education was the measure of 
family background used for the analysis of student performance in 
this analysis. However, such information was not collected at 
the school level. The only school-level variable that relates to 
the spcio-ecbnomic background of the students is the percent of 
students participating in the Federal school lunch program. 
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Participation in the school lunch progam is not as good a measure 
of student background as parental education, particularly for 
private schools* This measure may understate the percentage of 
low income children in private schools because of the Federal 
regfui^tiohs goveraing the participation of private school 
students* If this measure underestimates the proportion of poor 
children more in private schools than ih public schools, then the 
differiences in school climate between public and private schools 
would: be eVen greater* More private schools would be in the 
higher categories of percent school Ixinch and private school 
climate would appear even more positive relative to public 
schools than is shown in teU^le 3* 

6v The reading proficiency scale was conditioned on 4 of the 8 
schbbl problem it^ms used in this analysis; student absenteeism, 
lack of parent interest^ discipline, and low standards for 
students; Reading prof iciency scale score estimates for 
variables hot inciiided in the conditioning may be; biased as much 
as 20 percent* The potential bias tends to ^e reduced for 
unconditioned variables that are moderately or highly correlated 
with conditioned variables. For 4th graders, the correlations 
between the conditioned and unconditioned school problem items, 
were approximately .2 to .4, with the exception of teacher 
turnover and bonditibned items which was .1 to •2* See National 
Assessment bf Educational Progress, Implement ina the new design: 
The NAEP 1983-84 techhicai report (Princeton, N.J.: Educational 
Testing Service, 1986) for a discussion of the scaling procedures 
and possible biases when estimating relationships be^^ween the 
reading scale and unconditibned variables* 

7. With^the exception of teacher turnover for students in the 8th 
grade* 

8* See, for example, U.S. Department of Education, Dealing with 
dropouts: The urban superintendents* call to action (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, November 1987); What works 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1986). 
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Technical Notes 



The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) is an 
ongoing, Congressiohally- mandated project established to conduct 
national surveys of the educational attainment of yotxng 
Americans. It is funded by the U.S. Department of Education and 
administered by Eduda^ Testing Service (ETS). Since 1969, 

NAEP has assessed 9-yearrblds> 13-year-olds and 17-year-olds. 
The sf\2bject areas assessed have included reading, writing, 
mathematics, science, and social studies, as veil as citizenship, 
literature, art, music and dareer development. In 1983-84, NAEP 
began sampling students by grade as well as by age. The 1983-84 
reading proficiency data reported here are based on students in 
grades 4, 8, and 11. The school prbblems data are based on 
responses to questionnaire items by the principal of each sample 
school. 

Sampling 

The NALP reading assessment employed a stratified three-stage 
sampling design. The first stage of sampling entailed defining 
primary sampling units (PSUs) --typically counties, but sometimes 
aggregates of small counties? classifying them into strata 
defined by region and community type; and randomly selecting 
among them. For each age and grade level, the second stage 
entailed enmnerating, stratifying, and randomly selecting 
schools, both public and private, within each PSU selected at the 
first stage. The third stage involved randomly selecting 
students within a school for participation in NAEP. The 1983-84 
NAEP reading assessment sample is nationally representative of 
school children ages 9, 13, and 17 and in grades 4, 8, and 11. 

Content of the Reading Assessment 

The assessment contained a range of reading tasks developed 
on the* basis of a set of objectives developed by nationally 
representative panels of reading specialists, educators, and 
concerned citizens. NAEP asked students to read prose passages 
or poems and answer questions about them. The passages were 
drawn from a variety of genres. The questions about the passages 
included a range of multiplerchoice questions that required 
students to locate specific information, to make inferences based 
on information in two or more parts of a passage, and to 
recognize the main idea. Open-ended questions were also used 
that asked students to provide written interpretations or 
evaluations of passages. 

Balanced Incomplete Block fBIB^ Design 

The 1983r84 NAEP design used a variant of matrix sampling 
called balanced incomplete block (BIB) spiral ing. With this 
procedure, the total assessment battery was divided into 21, 
14-minute blocks as. well as a 6-minute block common to all 

— —'^ ^ 
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students at that grade level. Each student was administered a 
booklet containing 3 blocks as well as a 6-minute block of 
background questions cosuhbn to all students. Thus, the total 
assessnent time for each student was just over threes-quarters of 
an hour; 

The BIB part of the method assigns blocks^ of exercises to 
booklets in such a way that each block appears in the same number 
of booklets and each pair of blocks appears in at least one 
bookletv This generates a large number of different booklets. 
The spiralihg part of toe method cycles the booklets for 
admihistratip^^^^^^ so typically hb tWp students in any assessment 
session iii a school/ only a few students in schools 

with mxiltiple: sessions, receive the same booklet* Xt each 
age/grad^ level, each^ block of exercises was administered to 
a^pproximately 2 > boo students and each pair of blocks to 
approximately 200 students. 

The. background variables employed in this study include items 
in the cp^jimon 6Tminute block,, administered to all assessed 
students, and items in the spiraled blocks to which a smaller 
number of students responded. With BIB spiral ing, correlations 
may be calculated amohg^^^a^^ and exercises 

(whether ixi the same booklet or different booklets) oh some 
subset of students^ although different correlations will be based 
on different student subsamples. This permits estimation of the 
coitqplete matrix of correlations among exercises within a subject 
area and the sxibsequent mapping of the structure of achievement 
in that domain. 

IRT Scaling 

Item response theory (IRT) technology was used to estimate 
reading proficiency levels. IRT defines the probability of 
answering an item correctly as a mathejsiatical function of 
proficiency leVel or skill. One main purpose of applying IRT 
analysis in this instance was to allow development of a common 
scale on which performance can be compared across groups and 
subgroups whether tested at the same time or a nximber of years 
apart. (NAEP elected to use a scale that ranges from 0 to 500 
with a mean of 250 and a standard deviatipn of 50.) Using IRT 
technique, performance for any grbup, or subgroup> can be 
estimated even though all respondents did not: take all exercises 
in the NAEP pbbl. NAEP estimates of meansf and diistributions 
describihg national and group p^ are computed as 

expected values of the figures that would have been obtained had 
individual jproficiencies been observed, given the data that were 
in fact bbservedr-^tiiat is, responses to reading exercises and 
background itcans. r 

Estimating Variability in Proficiency Measures 

The standa^ computed using jackknife replication 

procedures, provide^ an estimate of sampling reliability for NAEP 
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proficiency measures* It is composed of sampling error and other 
random error associated with the assessment of a specific item or 
set of items* Random error includes all possible nonsystematic 
error associated with administering specific exercise items to 
specific students in specific situations* 

Data Limitatiens 

There are limitations to the NAEP dat&base that apply to the 
analyses conducted in this report. First, NAEP has only two 
measures that relate to sqcipeconpmic status pf the individual 
studentr^tead in the hpine axid parent education. More 

than a third df the 4ttr graden omitted or a^ dbn*t 
toow*? to tte qii educatiOT level attained by 

their mpther or father ^ student data are 

seif-»reported and could not be cross-checked with other sources, 
such as schobl records or parent surveys. While an examination 
of parent and student responses in the High School and Beyond 
data sel: revealed 90 percent agreement between parent and 12th<- 
grade students on their father's educational attainment (NCES, 
1984), it is unknown how accurate younger students* responses are 
to this question. 

Second, while unbiased estimates of the relationships among 
various background variables can be produced, uribiased estimates 
between reading scores and independent variables can be 
calculated for only 19 student variables, 3 school variables, and 
no teacher variables. While the tise of BIB spiraling and ZRT 
result in more efficient estimations of the distribution of 
proficiencies in a grpup of students, one cannot make precise 
statements about individuals. Therefore, NAEP calculated a 
plausible distribution of each, student's proficien^ using 
selected student background information and selected school 
variables. Good estimates result when analyses include only the 
plausible values and one or more of the variables used in 
estimating these variables. Biases may result when other 
background variables are_inypl^^^ For example, with the reading 
assessment, the actual size of the effect;- of t£ non-'conditioned 
variables may be underestimated by as much as 20 percent. 
Therefore^ the regressions run fpr this project that used reading 
scores as dependent variables included only variables used to 
estimate the plausible values as control variables > Four of the 
eight schobl problems y in the 

conditioning: student absenteeism, . lack cf parent interest, 
discipline, and low standards for students. 

Content of Backgrou nd Questionnaires 

:in^j;90.8:4— ^^^I^ set of student, 

teacher, and school survey questions. The student demographic 
characteristics and home environment data used in this analysis 
>irere reported b^^^ spoken in the, home> family 

educatiph, and the presence of various reading aids in the home. 
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The student background characteristics used as control 
variables in the multiple regression were coded as follows: 



Imputed race/ethnicity dummy coded: 
Black « 1 if black 
« 0 if white 
Hispanic « 1 if Hispanic 
« p if white 

Non'-Enolish speaking (language spoken in the home) : 
1 » Not English 

0 » English 

Parental educatioT) (higher of mother or father) : 

1 » less thaii. high school 

2 » graduated Igh school 

3 ^ more than :Algh school 

4 - graduated college 

Number of reading aids (sum of "yes" answers to presence of 
newspapers, dictionaries, encyclopedias, 25 or more books, 
magazines, and computers in the home) • 
0 to 6 

Information about the students* schools was collected from a 
questionnaire filled but by the school's principal. (See table 
A5 for information about sample size.) It included 
characteristics such as number of students enrolled and student 
body characteristics (percentage in Federal lunch program, 
percentage minority, etc) . The school climate information was 
gathered by asking principals the following question: 

Below is a partial list of school problems. To what degree 
are they characteristic cf your school? 



Student absenteeism 
Lack of parent interest 
Discipline 
Lack of teacher 

commitment or motivation 
Teacher absenteeism 
Teacher turnover 
Low standards for students 
Inad^^quate materials 

and i^guipment 
Class size 

yandaiismr- 

Physical assaults 

axaong;.s^^ 
Student abuse of teacher 
Robbery or theft 
Student use of drugs 

or alcohol 









Not a 


'ious 


Moderate 


Minor 


problem 


A 


B 


C 


D 


A 


B 


c 


D 


A 


B 


c 


D 


A 


B 


c 


D 


A 


B 


c 


D 


A 


B 


c 


D 


A 


B 


c 


D 


A 


B 


c 


D 


A 


B 


c 


D 


A 


B 


c 


D 


A 


B 


c 


D 


A 


B 


c 


D 


A 


B 


c 


D 


A 


B 


c 


D 



Responses to these items were coded as follows: 1 for ••not a 
problenr",2 for ••minor'* problem, 3 for ••moderate'* problem, and 4 
for ••serious'* problem* 

The average rating of school problems variables is the 
average for each school of the principalis ratings of the 8 
school problem items. (Each problem was weighted equally in 
computing the average, i*e* the scores on the eight items were 
summed and divided by 8*) The averages were grouped as follows: 

1 » Not a problem: averages greater than or equal to 1 and 

less than 1*5* 

2 = Minor problem: averages greater than or equal to 1.5 and 

less than 2.5 

3 « Moderate problem: averages greater than or equal to 2.5. 
Calculation of Adjusted Scores 

Tables Al and A2 present the results of the regression 
analysis predicting reading proficiency scale scores from 
principals' average ratings of school problems. First, a 
bivariate regression of reading scale scores by average rating of 
school problems was computed as the basis for the observed 
reading scores. Then a multiple regreission of reading scale 
scores by student background characteristics and average rating 
of school problems was computed as the basis for the adjusted 
reading scores (table Al) . The adjusted reading scores (table 
A2) represent the predicted average reading scale scores for 
levels of the average rating oh school problems after taking 
student background characteristics into account. 
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Appendix 



List of Supplementary Tables 

Table Al Results of regression analysis of reading scores by 
average rating of school problems, controlling for 
race/ ethnicity, langfuage spoken in the home, parental 
education, and niimber of reading aids in the home for 
4th, 8th and 11th graders: 1984 

Table A2 Observed and adjusted average reading scale scores by 
average rating on school problems adjusting for 
race/ ethnicity, language spoken in the home, parental 
education, and niunber of reading aids in the home for 
4th^ 8th, and 11th graders: 1984 

Table A3 Sample sizes and standard errors for percentage 

distribution of students by principals* ratings of 
school problems, by grade and problem: 1984 (table 1) 

Table A4 Sample sizes and standard errors for percentage 

distribution of schools by average rating of school 
problems, by grade and control of school: (table 2) 

Table A5 Sample sizes and standard errors for percentage 

distribution of schools by average rating of school 
problems, by grade, control of school, and proportion 
of students in Federal school lunch progreun: 1984 - 
(table 3) 

Table A6 Sample sizes and standard errors for average reading 
proficiency scale scores by principals* ratings of 
school problems, by grade and problem: 1984 (table 4) 

Table A7 Sample sizes for school problems items 



Table Al,— Results of regression analysis of reading scale scores by 
average rating of school problems, oontrollihg for race/ethnicity, 
language ^xikari in the hcoie, parental ieducaticn, and nuntoer of reading 
aids in thB hcoe for 4th, 8th, and llth graders; 1984 

GSnKie and Standard 
variable CJoefficient* error Mean 



Grade 4 
Bivairiate 
Average school problens 

Y intercept 
Hoitivariate 

Perpentibladcs 
Percent Hiqpanics 
Perceo^^ speaking 
Parental education 
Vianber of reading aids 
Average school prtablesns 

Y interc^yt 

Grade 8 
Bivariate 
Average school problais 

Y int^^cept 
Multivariate 

Percent ;blacks 
Percent Hispanics 
Percent non-English speaking 
Parental education 
Nuinber of reading aids 
Average sdiool problesns 

Y intercep t 

Grade 11 
Bivariate 
Average school problems 

Y intercept 
MLiltivariate 

Percent blacks 
Percent Hispanics 
Percent non-English speaking 
Parental education 
NuiQber of reading adds 
Average school problems 

Y intercept 



-20.115 


0.889 










-23.860 


1.064 


0.156 




X . www 


0 117 




1 529 








3 01 fi 
w . uxo 




















-14.404 


0.787 










-20.006 


1.037 


0.148 


-12.807 


1 453 






1.667 


0 OAA 

www 


6.090 


0.327 


2 795 

Ami «7w 


4.796 


0.326 






0 79d 




537 OAP 






-16.965 


0.831 




323.289 






-22.761 


1.252 


0.154 


-9.128 


1.745 


0.082 


-13.038 


1.862 


0.062 


7.383 


0.378 


2.784 


4.669 


0.427 


5.001 


-7.513 


0.861 




265.317 







For the iiultivariate^ analyses, the regression coefficients r^>resent 
the unigue qontri^^ each variable. 

SCURCE: Nationed Asfsesarre^ of Educaticnal £^?ogress> 1983-84 Reading 
Asse^sznent; urpilblished^calculati 1987, 
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Table A2.<— Cteervad and adjxistai* average reading scale scores 
by average rating on school probloras adjusting for 
rade/ethnicity, language spc^csn in the hone, parental education, 
and nuniber of reading aAds in the hone for 4thr 8th, and 11th 
graders: 1984 

Grade and Average reading scale score 

average rating 

on school problans Observed Adjusted 



Grade 4 

Nbt a problen 229.6 223.0 

Hinor problem 209.5 213.5 

Moderate problesa 189.4 204.0 

Grade 8 

Nbt a problem 271.9 266.1 

Minor problem 257.5 259.1 

Moderate problem 243.1 252.0 

Grade 11 

Nbt a problem 306.3 29S.7 

Minor problem 289.4 289.1 

Moderate problem 272.4 281.6 

*The adjiosted reading scale scores vere calculated for each 
grade f rem 

Y(j) = A + B(l) E(l)+...+B(5) E(5) + jC 

v4iere j = value for level of average school problem: 

1 for ••not a problem" 

2 for ••minor problem** 

3 for ••major problan*' 

Y(j) = the adjusted scale score for the jth level of 

average school problems (j » 1 to 3) 
A - the y intercept f ran the miltiple regression 
B(k) = the \2nstardardized xnultiple regression coefficient 

for the ]cth control variable (k » 1 to 5) 
E(k) - the expected vedue or mean of the kth control 

variable (k » i to 5) 
C » the unstancSardized nultipj^e regression coefficient 

for the average school problems variable 

For exanple, the adjussted reading scale score for 4th graders in 
school with an average rating of ^npt a problem^* (j^l) cn the 
school problans variable was calculated fay adding the Y 
intercept,. .(201.979).,. the :q6ef f icitent.±iji^ for each of 

the coptbfbl w (i.e. for bladis, -*23«860 times 0.156), and 
the obef f icieht f or iavera^ sdim (-9.501) tidies vone 

(the "valiie of j ••xKt a problm^^^ 

SCXJRCE: l^tional Assessment of Educatimal Progress, 1983-84 
Beading Assessa^^^ unpublished cedculations, 1987. 



Table A3.--Sanple sizes and standard errors for percentage distrilaution of 
students hy principals' ratings of sdwol problens, by grade ani prcblan: 
1984 (table 1) 



Grade and 
school problen 



Bctent of problem in school 
NLsiber of iTdt a 

students problem Minor Moderate Serious 



4th grade 



student absenteeism 


16,195 


2.6 


2.7 


1.9 


0.7 


lack of parent interest 


16,289 


2.5 


2.5 


2.8 


0.9 


DisciploDe 


16,210 


2.4 


2.9 


2.4 


0.4 


Lade of teacher cxirndtanenty 


16,242 


3.1 


3.3 


1.4 


0.3 


motivation 












Teacher absenteeism 


16,282 


2.9 


2.9 


1.1 


0.2 


Teacher tumcver 


16,207 


1.9 


1.8 


0.7 


0.2 


Lew standards for students 


16,192 


2.9 


2.7 


1.2 


0.4 


Vandalism 


16,295 


2.6 


2.5 


1.0 


0.0 


8tn grade 












Student absenteeism 


16,498 


3.1 


3.5 


2.5 


0.8 


Lack of parent interest 


16,498 


2.3 


2.6 


2.6 


2.0 


Discipline 


16,373 


2.2 


3.6 


2.9 


0.4 


lack of teacher ccnmtsnent/ 


16,450 


3.5 


3.3 


1.0 


0.6 


•xrotivatxon 












Teacher absenteeism 


16,499 


3.6 


3.8 


1.7 


0.5 


Teacher turnover 


16,475 


2.9 


2.9 


1.5 


0.7 


Im standards for students 


16,352 


3.5 


3.6 


1.5 


0.4 


Vandalism 


15,413 


2.7 


2.6 


1.4 


0.1 


11th grade 












Student absenteeian 


17,036 


2.8 


3.4 


4.0 


2.1 


lack of parent interest 


17,185 


2.3 


2.7 


2.5 


2.4 


Discipline 


17,167 


2.S 


3.5 


3.4 


0.7 


lack of teacher comiitjtent/ 


17,101 


2.6 


3.4 


2.5 


1.3 


notivation 












Teacher absenteeism 


17,217 


2.1 


3.5 


3.0 


1.1 


Teacher turnover 


17,217 


3.4 


3.3 


2.1 


0.8 


ICM standards for students 


17, X5 


3.1 


2.8 


2.2 


0.7 


Vandalism 


17,217 


3.5 


3.5 


2.1 


0.5 



SOURCE: National Assessinent of Eclucaticnal Pzxgress, 1983-84 Reading 
Assessanent, uipublished calculations, 1987 • 
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Table A4.— -Sanple sizes and standard exxois for percentage distrihuticn of 
schools by average rating of school prcbleos, by grade and control of 
school: 1984 (table 2) 



Average rati ng of school problems 



Grade and 
OGntrol of school 


NtDober of 
schools 


Not a 
problem 


Maderate 


Minoor 


4th cmde 






2 0 


0 5 


Piiblic 


478 


2.3 


2.3 


0.6 


Private 


120 


4.3 


4.3 


0.0 




437 


2.4 


2.4 


0.7 


Public 


303 


2.9 


2.9 


1.0 


Private 


133 


4.1 


4.0 


0.5 


11th qrade 


293 


1.9 


2.6 


2.0 


Public 


246 


1.8 


2.8 


2.4 


Private 


47 


6.1 


6.2 


1.7 



SCURCE: National Assessment of EcSucational Progress, 1983-84 Beading 
Assessment, unpublished calculations, 1987 • 
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Table AS.— Sanple sizes and staxxiard errcrs £cr percentage distribution of 
schools by average ratii^ of school problanei, by grade, control of school, 
and proportion of students in Federal school lunch program: 1984 (table 3) 



ft^ntq? ra<^"g of school prebleiiip 

Grade, control, and 



proportiGn of students Kcaber of 


Not a 






in school lunch 


schools 


problem 


Minor 


Moderate 


4th cmde 


WW 


2.0 


2.0 


0.5 


Uhder 10 percent school lunch 


119 


4.1 


4.1 


0.0 


public 


59 


5.5 


5.5 


0.0 


Private 


59 


.6.0 


6.0 


0.0 


10 to 49 nercent school luKii 


215 


3.4 


3.4 


0*5 


Public 


203 


3.5 


3.5 


0.5 


Private 


12 








50 oeraont or nipine school linvh 


238 


3.2 


3.2 


1.2 


Public 


196 


3.6 


3.6 


1.4 


Private 


41 


7.2 


7.2 


0.0 


8th cTTdde 


437 


2.4 


2.4 


0.7 


lAider 10 percent school lunch 


102 


4.6 


4.6 


0.0 


Public 


24 








Private 


77 


4.6 


4.6 


0.0 


10 to 49 oeroenii school lunch 


166 


3.9 


3.9 


0.5 


Public 


154 


4.0 


4.0 


0.6 


Private 


12 








50 ^Dercent or more school lunch 


146 


4.1 


4.1 


2.2 


Public 


114 


4.7 


4.7 


2.7 


Private 


32 


8.8 


8.8 


2.1 


nth qrade 


293 


1.9 


2.6 


2.0 


Under 10 percent school lunch 


84 


4.3 


4.8 


2.8 


Kiblic 


49 


5.6 


6.7 


4.8 


Private 


35 


6.6 


6.9 


2.2 


10 to 49 percent school limch 


128 


2.5 


3.7 


3.1 


Public 


127 


2.5 


3.7 


3.1 


Private 


1 








50 percent or more school lunch 


60 


2.8 


6.0 


5.7 


PubUc 


56 


2.7 


6.2 


6.0 


Private 


4 









— Insufficient sanple size for estinates. 

SCXJRCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1983-84 Reading 
Assessment, laipublishad, calculations, 1987. 
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Table A6.— Saitple sizes standard errors for average reading proficiency 
scale scores by principals^ ratings of school p.oblcaos, by grade and problem: 
1984 (table 4) 



Extent of problem in school 
Grade and Nisrber of Not a 

school problem stidents problea Minor »3dei te Serious 



4th grade 



Student absenteeisn 


16,195 


1.6 


1.6 


2.0 


4.0 


lack of parent interest 


16,289 


1.5 


1.0 


1.6 


2.2 


Discipline 


16,210 


1.5 


1.2 


1.6 


5.6 


lack of teacher cocndtsientv' 


16,242 


1.6 


1.6 


3.1 


24.4 


xnotivaticn 












Teacher absenteeism 


16,282 


1.5 


1.5 


4.2 


3.5 


Teacher, turnover 


16,207 


1.1 


1.7 


5.1 


3.9 


Low standards for students 


16,192 


1.3 


1.7 


3.2 


7.1 


Vandalism 


16,295 


1.3 


1.2 


3.4 





8th gr^^ 



student absenteeism 


16,493 


1.0 


1.4 


2.2 


6.1 


lack of parent interest 


16,498 


1.6 


1.2 


1.3 


1.9 


Discipline 


16,373 


1.5 


l.C 


i.5 


5.8 


ladc of teacher oamdtment/ 


16,450 


1.3 


0.9 


2.7 


10.3 


motivation 












Teacher absenteeism 


16,499 


1.1 


1.2 


2.7 


8.0 


Teacher turnover 


16,475 


0.9 


1.6 


3.3 


3.8 


Low standards for students 


16,352 


1.1 


1.1 


2.4 


1.6 


Vandalism 


16,413 


1.0 


1.1 


4.6 





11th grade 



student ab&enteeism 


17,036 


2.1 


1.0 


1.6 


2.3 


lack of parent interest 


17,185 


2.0 


1.2 


1.1 


2.2 


Discipline 


17,167 


1.7 


1.1 


1.4 


6.0 


lack of teacher canmibtnent 


17,101 


1.8 


1.3 


1.5 


3.1 


motivation 












Teacher absenteeism 


17,217 


1.1 


1.3 


2.4 


3.1 


Teadier turnover 


17,217 


1.0 


1.8 


4.5 


18.8 


JjM standards for students 


17,005 


1.3 


1.3 


l.C 


8.8 


Vandalism 


17,217 


1.6 


1.3 


3.3 


2.1 



— Insufficient sacple size for estimates. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1983-84 Reading 
Assessnent, usnpublished calculations, 1987. 




Table A7.— Sample sizes for school problems itaoDS 



Number^ of principals ratiiu a school problem a^; 
Qcade and Ndt a 

school problens prcblem Minor Moderate Serious 



4i±i gr^/^ 9 



Student absenteeism 


301 


227 


59 


9 


ladk of pai^^ interest 


171 


214 


171 


43 


.Discipline 




319 


81 


8 


Lack of teacher wtivation 


307 


237 


50 


3 


Student absenteeism 


371 


194 


30 


3 


Teacher tufxipvieii* 


437 


123 


29 


8 


pJ!^ sfczaid^cds for students 


354 


185 


46 


9 


Inadequate ibaterials & equip 


263 


249 


76 


9 


Class: size 


270 


204 


107 


17 


Vsjnd^^ ^ ^ 


. 3£0_ 


217_ . 




0_ 


Ihyisical assaults airDng stnj-^^nts 


465 


124 


8 


1 


Stud&it abuse of teachers 


555 


42 


1 


0 


Kobb^ or theft 


450 


136 


11 


0 


Student iise of drugs or edcchol 


527 


66 


3 


1 


th grade/age 13 










Student absenteeijsm 


170 


195 


62 


8 


lacic of parent interest 


104 


168 


132 


31 


Discipline 


94 


255 


83 


3 


Lack of teacher rotivaticn 


190 


193 


47 


4 


Student absenteeism 


244 


166 


23 


4 


Teacher.tumcrver 


281 


119 


28 


7 


L:^ standards for students 


219 


163 


49 


2 


Inadequate matcrieds & equip 


181 


166 


70 


19 


Class size 


168 


163 


89 


13 


Vandal isjn 


_ 236 


_ 169 




2_ 


Fhysicad assaults anong students 


293 


130 


14 


0 


Student abuse of teadiers 


361 


74 


2 


0 


Pohbery or theft 


249 


168 


15 


2 


Student use of drugs or alcohol 


244 


153 


34 


1 



11th grade/age 17 



student absenteeism 


51 


112 


96 


28 


Lade of parent interest 


47 


94 


13.4 


37 


Discipline 


47 


173 


64 


7 


Lade of teacher sctivation 


55 


155 


72 


8 


Stud^ absenteeism 


103 


139 


44 


5 


Teadier tiunxrver 


163 


98 


28 


3 


Low standeurds for students 


UO 


118 


55 


5 


Inadequate, itaterials & equip 


105 


127 


51 


8 


class si^ 


116 


123 


46 


7 


yaodalisB . 


. -Ifl2 




-.30. 


2_ _ 


Hiysical assaults anong students 


176 


110 


5 


1 


Stsjdent abuse of teachers 


219 


65 


7 


0 


Ribery or theft 


96 


161 


31 


4 


Student tise of drugs gr alcohol 


37 


163 


81 


10 



SpuiRCB: Nationad Assessment of Educational Progress, 1983-84 Reading 
^Assessment, ui^)ublished calculations,^ ^1987. 
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